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Froin Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
HARDSHAW MONTHLY MEETING IN THE 
OLDEN TIME, 

(A paper recently read at the Manchester and 
Liverpool Institutes). 
BY WILLIAM POLLARD. 
Continued from page 803. 


In looking over the names of Friends at 
the period and in the district referred to, 
nothing strikes one more than the fact that 
they have almost all disappeared from our 
list! Friends in these parts appear to have 
been from the first a very migratory body, 
and scarcely one remains among us who can 
trace his name and descent to ancestors in 
this district in those early days. There was 
a George Bradshaw who was buried at Hard- 
shaw in 1701, but the respected family of that 
name among us claim, I believe, no descent 
from him. There was a John Noddle, of Pen- 
keth, and though spelling was not then in- 
vented, it is not likely he was the ancestor of 
the Nodals. There were Bensons, and Brock- 
banks, and Crossfields, and Collinsons in 
Swarthmore, and Edmondsons and Hadwens 
in Lancaster, and Ryleys and Townsons in 
Preston, but none of them in Hardshaw. 
There were Rathbones at Widnes in 1677, 
and Croppers at Bickersteth in 1705, but 
these names, alas, are no longer to be found 
in the Society of Friends. 

It is interesting to notice that there were 
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Ecroyds at Lomeshaye, useful members of 


the Society, two centuries ago! Let us hope 
there will long continue to be. There was 
also a valuable Friend named Jonathan 
Walker in the Quarterly Meeting, who was 
buried at Colthouse in 1666; and a little 
later there was a grandson of old Roger Hay- 
dock (one of the early Fathers of Quakerism 
in these parts), whose name was John Mer- 
rick, of Warrington, an ancestor of our hon- 
ored Friend Josiah Merrick, of Manchester. 
But beyond this we cannot go. 

It is evident that the people who constituted 
Manchester Meeting in those early days were 
mainly of the artisan class, and that in other 
parts of the Monthly Meeting the agricultural 
class abounded. We find in the lists of our 
members in that day weavers, locksmiths, 
coopers, bodice-makers, nail-makers, shoe- 
makers, glovers, wool-combers, wool-websters, 
joiners, tailors, tanners, tape-weavers, serge- 
weavers, sailors, masons and farmers. 

The Monthly Meeting minute-book com- 
mences with a remarkable paper sent down 
by George Fox, and which is found in the 
minute-books of some other Monthly Meet- 
ings. It was evidently in part written before 
Monthly Meetings were set up, and probably 
dates back as early as 1658 or 1660. Some: 
paragraphs appear to have been added later 
on. In these notes, or Canons, as they have 
been called, may be found the germs of that 
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admirable church discipline which George 


Fox set up, and which has been upheld in its 
main features down to the present day. 

This document used to be periodically read 
in meetings, a record of this having been done 


being found as late as 1776. It consists of 


twenty-one paragraphs, or canons, from which 
I will give one or two extracts. The whole 
rescript is headed with this comprehensive 
sentence: “ Friends’ fellowship must be in 
the Spirit, and all Friends must know one 
another in the Spirit and power of God.” 


The early paragraphs refer to the duties of 


General (or Quarterly) Meetings, which were 
set up before either Monthly or Preparative 
Meetings; they also contain some strong and 
inted advice on the subject of marriage. 
he sixth paragraph is characteristically 
trenchant in this direction. It says: 


“And all such as marry by the priest of 


Baal, who are the rough hands of Esau, and 
fists of wickedness and bloody hands, and who 
have had their hands in the blood of our 
brethren, and are the cause of all the banish- 
ment of our brethren, and have spoiled so 
many of their goods, casting into prison, and 
keeps there many hundreds at this day ; such 
as goes to them for wives or husbands, must 
come to judgment and condemnation of that 
spirit that lead them to Baal, etc. 

“ Therefore let all these things be inquired 
into, and brought to the next General Meet- 
ing, and from thence let some be ordered to 
go to them, and to return what they say at 
your next meeting. And all these before 
they be left as heathens, and written against, 
let them be three or four times gone to, that 
they may have Gospel order; 80 that if it be 
possible they may return to that which did 
convince them, to condemn their unrighteous 
doings, that so you may'not leave a hoof in 
Egypt.” , 

Here is a practical paragraph from these 
canons, which will be good to bear in mind 


now: 

“And all Friends see that their children be 
trained up in the fear of the Lord, in sober- 
ness and holiness, and righteousness, and 
temperance, and meekness, and gentleness, 
and lowliness, and modesty in life, apparel 
and carriage. And so to exhort their chil- 
dren and fawilies in the Truth that the Lord 
may be glorified in all their families; and 
teach their children when they are young, 
then will they remember it when they are old 
(according to Solomon); so that your chil- 
dren may be a blessing to you, and not a 
curse.” 

Towards the conclusion of this document 
there is this grand sentence on Christian dedi- 
cation and oversight : 

“ Dear Friends, be faithful in the service 





of God, and mind the Lord’s business, and be 
diligent, and bring the Power of the Lord 
over all who have gainsaid it: and all you 
that be faithful, go to visit them all that 
have been convinced, from house to house; 
and so everyone go seek a lost sheep and 
bring it home to the fold, and there will be 
more joy over that one sheep than over the 
ninety-and-nine in the fold.” 

Here we must leave our quotations from 
this remarkable paper, simply adding that 
it may be found in full in William Beck’s 
interesting work on the London Meeting. 

In going over the minutes of Hardshaw 
Monthly Meeting during these forty years, I 
have been specially etruck with two or three 
points, to which I may briefly refer and illus- 
trate by quotation. 

The first is the exceeding bitterness that 
was felt against the priests: by which term 
we are of course specially to understand the 
clergy of the Church of England. I have 
already quoted a terrible sentence from George 
Fox’s canons, in which they are called ‘‘ the 
rough hands of. Esau and fists of wickedness, 
and bloody hands;’ and many similar ex- 
pressions might be found. Some, judging 
from what they know of many good men 
among the clergy of the present day, may 
think this harsh and uncharitable. But we 
must bear in mind the character of the clergy 
in the seventeenth century. It is not too much 
to assert that many of them (I fear we must 
say the majority) were ignorant, unchristian, 
arrogant, bigoted and cruel, to an unheard-of 
degree. Against our forefathers they were 
the bitterest and most unrelenting of perse- 
cutors; and, in addition to all this, they were 
often ungodly, intemperate and immoral men. 
Doubtless it was needful to expose and rebuke 
these “priests of Baal” in strong and un- 
qualified terms. But even if we admit, as we 
may freely, that our persecuted ancestors 
sometimes went to an extreme in their ex- 
pression of unmeasured condemnation of 
priests and priestly doings, it is worth con- 
sidering whether we in the present day are 
not, in some degree, tending to the opposite 
extreme? Are we not in danger of excusing, 
and even at times almost of justifying, eacer- 
dotal assumptions in their earlier and sim- 
pler developments, because there may be a 
good private life behind them, and a good 
influence apparently resulting from them? 
We have, I think, to be on our guard against 
any dalliance or parley with that subtle and 
plausible temptation that “the end justifies 


or excuses the means ;” or, as it is sometimes 


gently put, that a blessing has attended cer- 


tain means, and therefore they must be right! 
On such questions, for instance, as a paid and 
professional ministry, prearranged services, 
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congregational singing, and the ordinances in 
- their simpler and commemorative aspect, 

much may be said to excuse and justify them 
under peculiar circumstances, if we are free 
to aim at certain hoped-for results, without 


considering the character and tendency of 


our methods! But in so doing, as it seems to 
me, we shall commence the abandonment not 
only of “traditions and prejudices,’ as they 
are sometimes called, but of great and funda- 
mental principles. We shall enter as a church 
upon a dangerous decline, which, as we fol- 
low it, will bring us down and down, and 
finally land us once more in bondage to that 
old priestly despotism against which our fore- 
fathers fought so manfully, and from which, 
by God’s grace, they effected such a wonder- 
ful deliverance. The points mentioned have 


been regarded from the earliest days of 
Quakerism as some of the strongholds of the 
priestly system, and yet towards them there 
is at the present time a most unquestionable 
drift. The force of the current may not be 
strong nor its progress very perceptible, but 
none the less is it to be regarded with anxious 
We know that it was by slow de- 


solicitude. 
grees that the spirit of what is called papacy 


fastened upon primitive Christianity, and at 
It is worth 


length almost overwhelmed it. 
remembering that the papacy itself is only 
the one-man system in full bloom! 


The following recgrd of a Friend who re- 
sided near Hardshaw, and who suffered death 
in 1663 for conscience’ sake, bears on this 
strong testimony against sacerdotalism as 


borne by the early Friends. 


Oliver Atherton had been lying in Lancas- 
ter Castle for more than two years at the 
suit of the Countess of Derby—the fierce de- 
fender of Lathom House—the charge against 


him being that he refused to pay tithes. 


Through the damp, unwholesome condition of 


the prison, he was at length brought so low 
and weak in body that there appeared no 
hope of his life, unless he might be removed 
thence. His son visited the Countess and 
pleaded with her, but he pleaded in vain. 
‘Let him die,” said this heartless persecutor, 
“if he will not pay. His conscience is noth- 
ing to me.” The young man returned to his 
father and told him that his efforts had been 
unavailing, and that the Countess denied him 
any liberty. The dying man replied, “She 
hath been the cause of shedding much blood ” 
(referring to the siege of Lathom House, and 
the lady’s harsh, relentless character); “ but,” 
he added, “this will be the heaviest blood 
that ever she spilled ;” and soon after he died. 
His body was delivered to his friends to be 
buried near Ormskirk, and on their way 
thither, passing through Garstang, Preston 
and other places, the bearers of the corpse 














laid down the bier at the market-cross and 
posted thereon a paper, for the information of 
the crowds assembled, stating that “This is 
the body of Oliver Atherton, of Ormskirk, 
who was persecuted to death by the Countess 
of Derby for good conscience’ sake towards 
God and Christ.” 

The Countess threatened to complain to the 
King against the town of Garstang, for suffer- 
ing the paper to be put upon their cross. Her 
anger on that occasion caused the people there 
to be more observant of what followed, and 
they took notice that on that day three weeks, 
when Oliver Atherton’s body was carried 
through to Ormskirk, the Countess died, and 
her dead body was carried through the same 
town to her burying-place. 

Singular to say, the grave-yard where this 
Quaker martyr lies buried has been recently 
sold to the present Lord Derby, the descend- 
ant of the cruel Countess who caused the 
good man’s death ! 

In connection with this subject, I need not 
point out that the ancient Quaker testimony 
against tithes was emphatically a protest 
against a human priesthood ; and that, though 
the direction in which the testimony may be 
rightly and profitably borne may be changed, 
the great principle lying at its root remains 
fixed and unalterable. 

At this period we find unceasing reference 
in the minute-book to this subject of tithes 
and “ steeple-house claims,” with many press- 
ing exhortations to the members of the Month- 
ly Meeting to maintain their fidelity. In one 
instance a poor Friend, a mason, who in the 
way of his business assisted in the repair of 
a “steeple-house,” is called very sharply to 
account for it, and has tosign a paper of con- 
demnation before the meetiug is satisfied ! 

We trace also the same stern spirit in the 
following instruction, bearing date 1694: 
‘“‘ Inquiry is to be made in every particular 
meeting what eminent judgments have fallen 
upon the persecutors of Friends.” In re- 
sponse to this appears the following, in 1695: 

“A paper has been brought to this meeting 
concerning an eminent judgment inflicted 
upon George Halstead, of Manchester, prac- 
titioner in physic, a persecutor of Friends for 
their testimony of the Truth. It is to be taken 
to the Quarterly Meeting.” 

On this subject I may quote a sentence from 
that admirable book, The Fells of Swarthmore : 
“During the plague of London, King 
Charles asked with some anxiety, whether 
any of the Quakers had died of the distemper. 
He was told that many had died, especially 
in the prisons. ‘Then,’ said the King, ‘they 
can’t say that the plague is a punishment sent 
for having persecuted them when they are 
dying of it themselves.’ To this a Friend re- 
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plied, ‘God sends the rain on the just and the 
upjust, and so with such national visitatione.’” 

aria Webb’s comment on this is worth 
noting. Shesays: “Had the Friends fully 
= and followed out this illustration, and 
also that of the falling of the Tower of Siloam, 
as given by our Divine Master, they might 
have been more divested of the impression 
that we are to look in this world for the pun- 
ishment of those who treat God’s servants 
unjustly.” 

To be continued. 

Bap Goopness.—Some people seem to 
think that when they have obeyed the moral 
principles of the gospel they have done all it 
was their duty to do. They care not how 
many hearts they repel, how many minds 
they disgust, by the unattractiveness of their 
piety ; and seem to think that they best obey 
the precept of loving not the world, by giv- 
ing the world every cause to hate them. Un- 
fortunately, the dislike they so justly inspire 
is transferred from them to the faith they 
profess ; and the noblest, the most benign and 
the most comprehensive of religions is con- 
temned as harsh and low and narrow, because 
harsh and low and narrow minds have 
adopted it for their own.— Thoughts on Self- 
Culture. 





SILENCE. 
NOT BY CARLYLE. 
‘¢ The heavenly treasure flies 
Before the touch of sound. 
In silence hold thy faith, 
Unspeakable, alone!” 


“Some prophets,” said St. Paul. ‘All 
prophets,” says our time-spirit. The rever- 
ence and conscious ignorance which seeks an 
inspired teacher is supplanted by the love of 
communicating. Men speak until thoughts 
come, rather than think till speech comes. It 
is imagined to be a duty to take sides, before 
one has a real right to claim conviction on 
many or any of the ideas this or that party 
represents. The fashion of the church ie 
catholic; men are baptized into their faith 
before they can understand it. . . .. . 

The belief in this duty of speech, on all 
things, irrespective of sufficient acquaintance 
with facts or ability to weigh evidence, is 
painful enough in regard to any branch of 
truth ; but unutterably so when the recondite, 
the spiritual, and the divine are concerned. 
Yet here is most speech and least knowledge ; 
80 vast a company profess a degree most inti- 
mate and complete. The biography of Wash- 
ington is not more familiar than their fancied 
knowledge of things veiled in the deep heav- 
ens, or buried beneath the débris ef centuries, 
or shrouded in the mystery of futurity ; so 


that a man-child born in this world must be 
a prodigy of self-possession and honesty to 
say, amid this reiterated assertion, “I don’t 
know.” Most men think they know; some 
wonder if they know; a few know they know 
not; fewer still say they know their 
ignorance, for such an admission is an 
indirect impeachment of the wisdom of the 
majority, and is duly resented as the capital 
offence, is named atheism, and would be 
named with a more fearful word if it existed. 

We maintain it is the duty of a class, well 
defined, easily recognizable, to speak the 
word of affirmation or denial on the high 
themes of imaginative, antiquarian and phi- 
losophical religion. That class is limited to 
the men who know the facts on which they 
base opinion; and their right of speech is 
limited to the range of their study. All else 
that they teach is an impertinence. Let the 
men who have the vision of God speak of 
this high fact of the mind. Let the men who 
see duty with their own eyes speak ; and let 
men who know history talk of historical 
a 

We plead for the right of being silent on 
most themes, especially on the higkest. It 
cannot be right to talk about religion, how- 
ever deep our love of it, if we lack the ability 
to analyze our experience and translate it in- 
to intelligible language, any more than it is 
seemly for a man to teach botany because he 
loves flowers. Our souls'may be capable of 
ascending to the third heaven of religious en- 
joyment; and yet, like the apostle, we may 
walk among men with sealed lips. The feast 
of the kingdom of godliness is accessible to 
all; and many more would seek its abund- 
ance, were it not that they who really eat are 
wont to call the viands by such unfit and mis- 
leading titles that the worldly have no hesi- 
tation in calling angels’ food a feast of ghouls ; 
and, according to the representation they 
have had, they are right. 

It would seem the discords of the religious 
world have always proceeded from words. Si- 
lence has wrought no schisms; only speech 
has done this. Intuitions are catholic, al- 
though varying in clearness and range; but 
language is always provincial as regards the 
many; and the few, who know different 
tongues, still lack acquaintance with all. 

Controversialists, after a certain time, ap- 
pear to depend mainly on the memory of the 
truth as they once saw it. Inthe war of words 
they seem to lose the delicate powers of in- 
sight and communion with the facts that are 
real things. Thisisas we might expect. The 
soldier, while defending his home and country, 
is growing less fit every year for both. He 
who fights for God often goes as truly as the 
prodigal into a far country, and spends his 
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se substance as prodigally in conflict as 
the latter in wantonness. This we say in the 
interest of charity ; for on no other hypothesis 


can we honor the polemical class, in view of 


the things they have said of God and His 
kingdom, and the divisions they have caused 
among godly men. 

The Quaker notion of waiting till moved of 
the Spirit is, in sooth, the expression of the 
‘only true course for us all. It is another way 
of saying that preparation, insight, knowl- 
edge alone, and only, can give the right of 
speech. Verily, for every idle word man 
must give an account. When our individu- 
ality is deepened, and when we come to our- 
selves, the folly of meaningless or non truth- 
ful language will deepen from folly into sin— 
sin against the Holy Ghost, whose self is mis- 
represented. 

When we remember that speech and ideal 
realities are never exactly parallel, we may well 
desist from consciously infelicitous and vague 
renderings of them, or random repetitions of 
these accounts of the Truth. Precision or 
silence are the only courses for the virtuous. 
For if it be a sin egregiously to misreport any 
man, it can never be right to draw truth soas 
to caricature it. It is better not to draw at 
all, save for our own improvement and the 
gaining of manipulating power, than to draw 
@ portrait that is not a likeness. 

While the wise are speaking sothat the truth 
may be known, the not-wise can maintain the 
unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace. The 
wise fail of a hearing because the not-wise 
dissipate their congregations with their ob- 
trusive tests and creeds. In the mythological 
story of the pious knight, who married the 
beautiful lady he found in the forest, the two 
worshipped side-by-side—worshipped in the 
church ; but, to the knight’s irritation, she 
never repeated the credo. He resorted to 
force; her frame was convulsed with indigna- 
tion, and her dark eye gleamed with unearth- 
ly brilliancy, while soon her bodily frame 
melted away, and her spirit rose aloft, clove 
the chapel roof asunder, and disappeared in 
the air. Thus doth the gift of tongues, with- 
out the gift of the spirit of wisdom and knowl- 


imagination, devoted worshippers into malig- 
nant fiends. Well may we have a niche in 
our pantheon for Holy Silence. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

It is often asserted (I think with consider- 
able truth) that women do not want the bal- 
lot ; that whenever a large number of intel- 
ligent and influential women ask for it, it 
will be given them. 

Reflecting on ‘the suffering and misery 
entailed upon a large class of women and 
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children by the operation or effect of the 
present License Law, it seems to me there 
must be latent in the hearts of all Christian 
women a desire to aid these suffering ones. 

“‘With the oppressor there is wealth and 
power,” while they are poor and helpless; 
they have no comforter, and they wonder 
there is no “ intercessor.” 

Sympathizing with them, and placing our- 
selves in their position as much as possible, 
shall we not be willing to assume a position 
wherein we can assist our brother man in 
obtaining a repeal of those unrighteous laws 
which now oppress humanity ? 


“Shall we behold, unheeding, 
Life’s holiest feelings crushed? 
When woman’s voice is pleading, 
Shall woman’s voice be hushed ? 
“Oh, no; by every blessing 
Which Heaven to you doth lend, 
Remember their oppression ; 
Forget not sister, Friend.” 
N. J., 2d mo. 3d, 1878. R. H. 


a tee 


Ir is a most blessed thing to be in one’s 
own place. There one is most happy ; more 
happy than he can be in any other place. 
God will be with him there. He will cheer, 
and strengthen, and sustain him. He may 
have trials; but he meets them in the path 
of duty, and God’s grace is sufficient for him. 
The same compassionate God, who was with 
Daniel in the den of lions, and with the three 
Hebrews in the burning fiery furnace, will 
not leave him, nor forsake him. Being in 
his own proper place, he may go to God with 
confidence, and he shall be comforted and 
supported. He shall be joyful in all tribula- 
tion.— Congregationalist. 





SUBLIMITY OF SILENT ENDURANCE. 


I am going to say rather an odd thing ; but 
I cannot help thinking the severe and rigid 
economy of a man in distress has something 
in it very sublime, especially if it be endured 
for any length of time serenely and in silence. - 
I remember a very striking instance of it in 
a young man, since dead. He was the son of 
@ country curate, who got him a berth on 
board of a man-of-war as midshipman. The 
poor curate made a great effort for his son; 
fitted him out well with clothes, and gave 
him £50 in money. 

The first week the poor boy lost his chest, 
clothes, money and everything he had in the 
world. The ship sailed for a foreign station, 
and his loss was without remedy. He immedi- 
ately quitted his mess, ceased to associate with 
the other midshipmen, who were the sons of 
gentlemen, and for five years, without mention- 
ing it to his parents—who he knew could not 
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assist him—or without borrowing a farthing 
from any human being, without a single mur- 
mur of complaint, did this poor lad endure 
the most abject and degrading poverty, at a 
period of life when the feelings are most alive 
to ridicule and the appetites most prone to 
indulgence. 

Now, I confess I am a mighty advocate for 
the sublimity of such long and patient endur- 
ance. If you make the world stare and look 
on, there you have vanity, or compassion, to 
support you; but to bury all your wretched- 
ness in your own mind, to resolve that you 
will have no man’s pity while you have one 
effort left to procure his respect, to harbor no 
mean thought in the midst of abject poverty ; 
but, at the very time you are surrounded by 
circumstances of humility and depression, to 
found a spirit of modest independence upon 
the consciousness of having acted well—this 
is a sublime act, which, though it is found in 
the shade and retirement of life, ought to be 
held up to the praises of men, and to be 
looked upon as a noble model for imitation.— 
Sydney Smith. 


—_—_—___ 9+ —____—_ 


Wao is the honest man? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbor and himself most true, 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin or wrench from giving all their due; 
Who never melts or thaws 
At close temptations ; when the day is done, 
His goodness sets not, but in dark can run; 
The sun to others writeth laws, 
And is their virtue: Virtue is his sun. 
—George Herbert. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Mipp.etown, N. J., 2d mo. 2d, 1878. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

I notice in to day’s issue that a correspond- 
ent, W.S. B., desires information concerning 
cedar swamps in this State. The N. J. State 
Geological Report of 1856 gives an account 
of mining cedar in Cape May county, which 
was commenced about 1800, and continued 
to be a profitable business to that time. The 
white cedar (Cupressus thyoides) is common 
in Ocean, Burlington, Atlantic and Cape May 
counties. 

The soil in which these trees grow is a 
black, peaty earth; composed of vegetable 
matter, when dry will burn. This earth is 
from two or three feet up to twenty or more, 
and the trees which grow on it have their 
roots extending through it in every direction, 
near the surface, but not penetrating to the 
solid ground. 

Trees are found buried in thig peaty earth 
at all depths, quite down to solid ground. 
The buried logs are quite sound; the bark 
on the under side of many of them is still 





fresh in appearance; the color of the wood 
is preserved and its buoyancy retained. 
When these logs are raised and placed in 
water it is observed that the side which was 
down in the swamp is uppermost. 

The swamps are cut off after 60 or 70 years’ 
growth, yielding from $400 to $600 per acre. 
I think it would be very difficult to introduce 
the white cedar in places not natural for it. 
Hoopes, in his Book of Evergreens, says, “ It 
is invariably restricted to low, marshy ground, 
where it flourishes with unusual vigor, and 
multiplies with rapidity, soon covering the 
vast tracts of swampy soil in the maritime 
districts.” 

The mining for logs was conducted along 
the Tuckahoe river and Dennis creek, in Cape 
May county, but I am not informed whether 
such operations are continued to this time. 

Truly thine, E. A. OsBorNE. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Race Street Meetiug-house on the 5th of Sec- 
ond month; was very largely attended, and 
was marked by much solemnity and by many 
evidences of Divine favor. 

In the preliminary meeting for worship, 
eeveral Friends spoke with great earnestness 
and power in exhortation and encouragement 
to the faltering, as well as in advocacy of the: 
principles and testimonies of our Society. 

John J. Cornell, of the State of New York, 
addressed the meeting in the language of the 
Comforter (Matthew xi, 28, 29, 30), “ Come 
unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take My 
yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For My yoke is easy, 
and My burden is light.” 

The speaker had felt bound in feeling with 
many conditions among those then gathered, 
and desired to call all to the Source of com- 
fort. Afflictions and bereavements have 
brought weariness over the soul, and there 
has been a questioning “ Why is it so?” the 
love of the Infinite Father has even been lost 
sight of. Hope seems fading away, and there 
is an undue looking to the faults of others ;. 
the time of darkness has come. 

“You see not the true coming of the Mes- 
siah to the soul, not in pomp and splendor, 
but humble and lowly, in affliction and sor- 
row, comes He still. To the weary and heavy 
laden comes yet the blessed invitation—Come 
to the gracious revealings of Divine restoring 
love in your own souls. Be still before the 
Father, and look to power Divine for help, and 
the wind and the waves will be rebuked, and 
there will bea great calm. Holy rest will come 
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when we take meekly upon us His yoke that 
is easy, and His burden that is light. The 
way of the cross becomes the way of life, when 
we know the guidance of the Master’s hand. 
Nothing is ever required of the dedicated soul 
that is hard. The lesson we must learn of the 
Holy Jesus is the lesson of perfect submission 
to the perfect will of God. It is the lesson of 
humility before God. Weare in rebellion to 
the Majesty on High when we murmur or 
question the righteousness of His dispensations. 
They who enter the Kingdom of Heaven are 
those who do willingly the bidding of the 
King. These know the reward of peace, rest 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

Sunderland P. Gardener then followed with 
the declaration that the most important lesson 
ever Jearned by man is, that God is love. The 
next lesson he has to learn is the knowledge 
of himself. “ Know thyself.” The natural 
man cannot appreciate the deep things of 
God. The spiritual man meets with his God 
in the secret of his soul. The Father of all is 
found not to be a vengeful Being, wrathful 
and implacable, but a most loving and ten- 
der Parent, ready to lead, to help, to comfort 
and to heal. He is unchangeable in good- 
ness, even though we have gone afar from 
Him in trespasses and sins, and is worthy to 
be loved supremely by His intelligent chil- 
dren. How important it becomes that we 
should learn to hold frequent communion 
with Him. Man cannot by searching find 
Him, though He is revealed in our own hearts 
according to the testimony, that all that is to 
be known of God is made manifest in man, 
He will not hold us chargeable with our 
fathers’ sins, for Jesus declared, when He 
called little children in their innocence to 
come to Him, “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The Guide Divine will meet the soul in its 
first innocence, and will lead it in the way of 
Life and Light. Man, not God, is the con- 
triver of mysteries. The judgment seat of 
God is within our own hearts, and every day’s 
actions should be brought for trial before this 
tribunal. The way of safety is to seek early 
to come thus to the Christ, the Judge within 
the soul, before the chains of sin have bound 
us. The teaching of Jesus was to call men to 
come away from ritualistic religion toa spirit- 
ual walk with God, and the dealings of the 
Eternal Jehovah with the creatures of His 
own hand is exemplified by the parable of the 
Prodigal. The Father called for no other 
sacrifice or atonement than the repentance 
and return of the Prodigal. Love eternal 
meets the returning sinner, and there is great 
joy and rejoicing over the lost which is found. 

Sin is indeed original to each individual, but 
cannot beinherited. There is great wrong in 
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.teaching that we must all conform to one only 
form of belief, for our God adapts His law to 
every soul He has created. We must seek to 
come into immediate communion with the 
Source of all wisdom, and we will then need 
nothing more to lead us to works of righteous- 


ness, to enable us to overcome the world. We 
may all build upon the same foundation that 


Jesus built upon—the immutable Rock of 


Ages. 

After an earnest prayer the meeting divided, 
in order to enter upon the business of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

In the Women’s Meeting the answers to 
the Queries indicated continued maintenance 
of Christian love and general faithfulness in 
the performance of the obligations of our 
organization. Much grateful acknowledgment 
was made that such a record could be pre- 
sented, and wise and encouraging words of 
cheer and of good counsel were spoken by 
some of the older Friends. 

After the consideration of the Queries, the 
minutes of Friends in attendance from other 
meetings were presented and read. These in- 
troduced our Friends John J. Cornell and his 
wife Judith H. Cornell ; Sunderland P. Gar- 
dener and Edward Eldridge, his companion ; 
and David Newport, of Abington. Great 
unity was expressed with the services of these 
Friends, and the hope found expression that 
the Spirit of Love and of Wisdom which has 
led them hither, may still be with them in 
their journeyings. 

The report of the Committee on Circular 

Meetings for the past year was now read. 
These gatherings, which were often large, 
have been interesting and valuable to Friends 
in the various localities. The committee have 
deeply felt the loss of our dear Friend George 
Truman, who was ever greatly interested in 
these meetings, and was diligent in attending 
them. The same Friends were re-appointed 
for another year. 
After the business of the meeting was 
mostly finished, a visit was received by the 
Women’s Meeting from John J. Cornell. He 
said there appeared to be a message resting 
with him for the women of this meeting. He 
had seen some standing in the foremost ranks, 
feeling earnest concern for the principles and 
testimonies of our profession, who have bound 
themselves around with a narrowness of feel- 
ing which has estranged the youth from them. 
The vision of Peter appears applicable to 
these, with its revelation that all those who 
fear God and work righteousness are accepted 
of Him. He earnestly exhoried all to liber- 
ality and tolerance—to a willingoess to recog: 
niz3 the Divine anointing outside of narrow 
sectarian limits. 


Those standing apart were also waraed not 
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to lose faith in the reality of God’s teachings, 
in view of the shortcomings of those engaged 
in the ministry. 

Some anxious, suffering hearts behold the 
children going from them into the allure- 
ments of the world. To these he could say, 
** Cast your care upon the Lord.” He is fol- 
lowing these with the invitations of His love, 
and laboring for their salvation. In due 
time some of these will become bright and 
shining lights in Hia Church. “ Pray yet with- 
out ceasing, but pray with more hope, never 
doubting that your prayers will be answered.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 16, 1878. 








Our Tuirty-Fourta Vo.iume. — We 
have been prompted to give a short history of 
our paper at the completion of its thirty- 
fourth volume, from the fact that in applica- 
tions sent us to exchange, and on other busi- 
ness matters, we are sometimes addressed as 
“gentlemen.” While there is no necessity 
that the names of the editors should appear 
before the public, they have no objection to 
being known as women. Their testimony to 
the improving influence on themselves of an 
employment, which alternates healthfully 
with household cares and social duties, might 
be valuable as a contribution to the subject 
of “woman’s work” were this the proper 
place to enlarge upon it. 

In 1844 a young man, a printer, a member 
among Friends, conceived the idea of starting 
a weekly journal which should forward the 
interests and represent the simple views of 
that portion of the Society to which he be- 
longed. The project met with sufficient en- 
couragement to enable him to publish a 
quarto of eight pages, which he entitled 
Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. A committee 
of Friends of this city volunteered their ser- 
vices to assist in the editorial management, 
to whose supervision all articles intended for 
insertion were submitted. 

Soon after its commencement the commit- 
tee secured the valuable services of Abel 
North, a friend of uncommon ablitity and 
culture, and also warmly interested in all 
that concerned the Society of Friends. At 
the smal! compensation then afforded by the 
subscription list he gave his services as 
editor until failing health closed them. 


The paper was continued in its quarto form 
through nine volumes. The committee in 
charge, being none of them men of leisure, _ 
but on the contrary all actively engaged in 
business and professional pursaits, began to 
feel, after the withdrawal of A. N., the re- 
sponsibility they had assumed to be very 
heavy, especially as the number of subscri- 
bers, always small, had fallen off and pecuni- 
ary responsibility was also added. It was at 
one time seriously contemplated to abandon 
the enterprise. The mind of our dear friend, 
8. M. Janney, who was on a visit to Philadel- 
phia at this time, was impressed with the im- 
portance of continuing the publication of the 
only periodical devoted to the interests of 
our portion of the Society of Friends, and 
also that the conducting of it might afford a 
sphere of usefulness for women. He called 
together a few women friends, who were in- 
terested and who had been in a quiet way 
furnishing matter for the paper, and pro- 
posed that they should, as an association, un- 
dertake the editorship. This, with many 
misgivings as to ability, they agreed to 
do.* The quarto form of the paper, which 
was inconvenient for binding, was about this 
time changed to an octavo, and the word 
‘weekly ” was dropped from the title as un- 
necessary. Some of the old committee kindly 
aided the new, and the impulse given by a 
fresh start, and the waning interest thus 
awakened was followed by au increase in the 
number of subscribers. 

In conclusion, we must repeat what has of- 
ten been said, that we are sensible of falling 
far short of what a Friend’s paper should be. 
To bring it nearer to this standard we need 
more of the active co-operation of Friends 
throughout our several Yearly Meetings to 
furnish us with Friendly matter. Some of 
our exchange papers supply us with much 
that is valuable, and much that bears em-- 
phatic testimony to the “fundamental prin- 
ciple ” we hold dear, and which we rejoice to 
know is more and more recognized by the 
various sects. But while acknowledging our 
obligations to these outside sources, we should 

*Of the original members of this association but 
two continue in the service; and the vacancies, 


which twenty-five years have brought from various 
causes have been filled by younger volunteers. 
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be glad not to be compelled to eompose our 


* paper so largely of theseselections, especially 


a 9 ps 


as we cannot but think there are those within 
our own Society who, if they did not “ des- 
pise the day of small things,” might enlarge 
their talents by reason of use. Some of our 
most valuable contributors are persons actively 
engaged in business or household cares, but 
feeling it a call of duty not to allow these 
wholly to absorb them, have no doubt found 
that in the widening out of their interest the 
nearer duties need not be neglected. 








PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
—One of the most characteristic outgrowths 
of the noble humanitarian spirit of the pres- 
ent day is the general interest felt and the 
active measures taken to defend the little 
children of the community from cruelty. The 
association for this purpose in Philadelphia 
has found much to do in this direction, and 
has rescued many helpless little ones from a 
life of misery and degradation; but the older 
and wealthier society in New York, of which 
our venerable friend, John D. Wright, is 
President, has a more tragic record, and can 
show far more results from its labors of love. 

The report for the past year is of great 
interest, and is illustrated with portraits of 
some of the little boys and girls who have 
received the care of the society. As we turn 
the deeply interesting pages, the glowing 
words of the seer of Israel are vividly 
recalled: “Is not. this the fast that I have 
chosen: to loose the bands of wickedness, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hun- 
gry, and that thou bring the poor that is cast 
out, to thy house?” 

The prophet felt assured that from those 
engaged in such heroic works of love to their 
fellow-men would not be withheld the guid- 
ing hand of Jehovah, nor any of the good 
gifts which come from His beneficent power. 

We observe with great satisfaction that the 
Society has, by a wide correspondence with 
residents in other States, promoted to a great 
extent the enactment of beneficent laws for 
the protection of children. 

During the year 1877, 338 cases have beep 


prosecuted, 461 children brought under the 
protection of the society, and, where neces- 
sary, cruel parents or taskmasters have been 
punished. Agents of the Society have visited 
more than 2,000 families, finding many cases 
of suffering and degradation. The causes of 
more than two-thirds of existing cases of suf- 
fering have been traced to intemperance, and 
the excessive use of liquor is also the cause 
of much of the cruelty reported. 

On page 99 we find the following very 
practical direction for the humane who may 
know of cases which require interference: 

The New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children hereby informs 
the public that it will investigate and prose- 
cute, when necessary, all cases of cruelty to 
children which shall come to its knowledge, 
and it earnestly entreats all persons to report 
without delay to its officers every case of pos- 
itive cruelty, in order that it may be imme- 
diately abated. 

“ When a violation of the law takes place 
in the immediate presence of any person, a 
police officer should be called to arrest the 
cffender, and a complaint made before a 
magistrate, and notice of the same should be 
sent to the society. 

“Should a police officer refuse to make the 
arrest, take his number and report it with 
the facts of the case tu the Society. 

“ Joun D. Wricat, President.” 





MARRIED. 


COOK—HAINES.—On the 6th of Twelfth mo., 
1877, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Richmond, Ind , Jason Evans Cook, 
of Primrose, Iowa, to Letitia Haines. 

WOOD—KING.—On Fifth-day, First mo. 31st, 
1878, with the approbation of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of Thomas P. King, in 
Fulton township, Alfred Wood, son of James and 
Mercy M. Wood, to Elmira King, daughter of Thos. 
P. and Phebe M. King, all of Lancaster co., Pa. 
PEELE IL LIIL IEE AS A ETON EE ONE ABIES IE OS NR TIS 

DIED. 

CLARKE.—On the morning of the 9th inst., at 
her residence, Baltimore, Mary M. Clarke, widow of 
the late Henry Clarke, a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 


COX.—On the 26th of First month, 1878, at her 
late residence, Mountain View, Frederick co., Md., 
Sarah Cox,in the 83d year of her age; a life-long 
and beloved member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 

HAVILAND.—On the 17th of First month, 1878, 
Sarah Ann, wife of William F. Haviland, in the 60th 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. Her pure life, and the 
faithful performance of those duties that she felt 
required of her, enabled her to say ‘‘her work was 
done, everything was bright and beautiful before 
her, and we must think of her at rest.” “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
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TYSON.—On the 30th ult., at her residence, in 
Prince George’s county, Md., Jane Shoemaker 
Tyson, daughter of the late William Tyson and 
grand-daughter of the late Elisha Tyson, of Balti- 
more. 

WILLETS.—On Sixth day, the 25th of Firat mo., 
1878, at Flushing, L. I., John J. Willets, in the 59th 


year of his age; a member of Flushing Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 





THE BROWN BREAD QUESTION. 


It is some five or six years now since the 
present writer ventured for the first time to 
bring what may be called the great brown 
bread question before the readers of this 
journal (Christian World). Brown bread, 
that is to say, bread made of whole wheaten 
meal, and not of the white starchy part only 
of the grain, was eaten then by scarcely any 
one. People had an idea that to be whole- 
some and good, bread must be as white as it 
could possibly be made; so all the most 
nourishing part of the grain was ground and 
sifted out of it, and as millers and bakers of 
course must please their customers if they 
would succeed in business, they supplied 
them, to the best of their ability, with the 


very finest of flour and the very whitest of 


bread. 

The world is growing wiser now. The Sci- 
ence of Health is being everywhere learnt 
and taught; we have men like Dr. Richard- 
son and others giving lectures in all our great 
towns, telling about good food, good air, and 
good water, what they are and how to get 
them; we have popular manuals on whole- 
some living scaitered broadcast through the 
country; and as one result of this, people 
everywhere are finding out at last that bread 
made of whole wheaten meal is much more 
nutritious and conducive to health and vigor 
than that made of finely-sifted white flour. 

Impaired digestion, with its train of ills. is 
a@ common result of the exclusive use of fine 
white bread. Many who have suffered for 
years from this cause would find themselves 
cured by persevering in the use of whole- 
meal bread. Sir Henry Thompson, one of 
the greatest medical authorities in London, 
sometimes prescribes nothing else in such 
cases for his patients, and they find the advice 
well worth the fee. To the poor, who seldom 
taste meat, and to numbers more who can ill 
afford it, this whole-meal bread would prove a 
substitute for more expensive diet, its greater 
nourishing power supplying the lack of the 
stimulant contained in flesh food. Children 
who are ricketty and strumous on a starchy 
diet often improve rapidly in flesh and 
strength and color when fed with whole-meal 
bread or porridge made from wheaten grits. 
It has been remarked too, by many eminent 
physicians, that the unsoundness and early 





sened by it. 





loss of teeth so common now among all classes, , 
is largely due to the absence of phosphates 
and bone-forming material in the fine white 
bread which is generally eaten. 
are to grow up blessed with sound teeth they 
must have the phosphates in their food which 
are best supplied by whole ground meal. 


If children 


Another good result from the use of well- 
made genuine whole-meal bread, among the 
poorer claszes especially, is that the craving 
for some kind or other of stimulant is les- 
The working man, whose solid 
food consists mainly of fine white bread, is 
not half nourished by it. He can’t afford 
himself meat, and he feels a “sinking” that 
drives him to beer or gin. Half the drunk- 
enness that curses and disgraces England 
springs from the craving caused by the want 
of sufficiently nourishing food, quite as much 
as from any love of drink for its own sake. 
Coffee palaces and brown-bread vans in every 
street would be the greatest foes to drunkex- 
ness, and the best helps to sobriety that the 
laboring man could have. 

“ Here in London, where luxuries abound,” 
said a very eminent authority not long ago 
to the quiet woman who is writing this, 
“ Here in London, where luxuries abound, a 
loaf of good bread and a glass of good water 
are not to be had for money !” 

I daresay twelve months ago most house- 
keepers would have beeu puzzled to know 
where a loaf of honest whole-meal bread 
could be bought. They may have it now, 
however, without much trouble, for a com- 
pany on a large scale has been lately formed 
for the express purpose of supplying the pub- 
lic with whole wheaten bread, wheaten bis- 
cuits,and wheaten meal for porridge.* Of 
their quality we can speak from experience, 
and as the company’s vans run in every dis- 
trict of London, people who cannot make 
their own whole-meal bread at home need 
have no difficulty in procuring it. 

I would counsel all who have not tried it 
yet to make the experiment at least of whole- 
meal bread for household use. The sweet 
home-baked wheaten loaf of our grand- 
mothers’ days is among the luxuries of the 
past for us. Except in some country farm- 
house or village-inn one seldom sees it now. 
So much the worse for us. It is a pity that 
so excellent an art should have passed into 
disuetude. Bui failing that we may as well 
have the best substitute that can be procured. 
Among domestic reforms, and especially 
where there are growing children, or where 
flesh meat cannot be well afforded, few things 
perhaps would conduce more to health and 


*The National Bread and Biscuit Company, De- 
pot, 56 Blackman Street, Borough, S. E. 
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sobriety, both in the household and the nation, 
than the daily use of this whole-meal bread, 
the true staff of life. We can promise pros- 
perity to any company, large or small, that 
will undertake to supply it, genuine, sweet 
and wholesome, to the public who are so 
largely asking for it now. Qurer Woman. 


WE cannot say the morning sun fulfills 
Ingloriously its course; nor that the clear, 
Strong stars without significance insphere 

Our habitation. We, meantime, our ills 

Heap up against this good, and lift a cry 
Against “ this work-day world,” “ this ill-spread 

feast,” 

As if ourselves were better certainly 
Than what we come to. Maker and High-Priest, 

I ask Thee not my joys to multiply, 

Only to make me worthier of the least. 
—E. B. Browning. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
HELIOGOLAND. 

There are few places in Europe where the 
traveler may feel so secure from the compan- 
ionship of the ordinary British tourist as in 
Heliogoland. And yet it is a British possea- 
sion, and has been one ever since 1814. Up 
to that date the steep rock in the North Sea, 
whose name is sometimes spelt Helgoland, or 
Heilgeland, but which we call Heliogoland, 
had remained in uncoveted and undesired 
possession of the Danes. Early in the begin- 
ning of the present century, however, when 
strange acts of appropriation were committed 
under the influence of panic, and justified by 
the rough-and-ready laws of self-defence, we 
seized upon this little group of islands lying 
in the German Ocean, right opposite the 
mouths of the great rivers Elbe and Weser. 
It consists of Heliogoland, Sandy Island, and 
several reefs and rocks, of which only two 
have been given the distinctive names of the 
Monk and the Steen. Heliogoland itself is 
barely a mile long, and its average breadth 
is only the third of a mile. Even these mod- 
erate dimensions are said to be subjected te a 
steady reduction by the encroachments of the 
sea. There is every reason to believe that the 
whole group of islets, which bear distinct 
traces of change in their physical geog- 
raphy, once formed a single island—large 
compared to the size of any of its existing 
fragments. 

A bit of old Frisian doggerel describes 
vividly enough the impression of the traveler 
who first sees Heliogoland in its summer 
dress : 

Road es det Lunn, 
Grén es de Kaut, 
Witt es de Sunn; 
Deet es de wvaper vant, Helligeland. 
Red is the land, 
Green is the grass, 
White is the sand; 
These are the colors of Heliogoland. 








And very bright and pretty these colors 
looked to our eyes when we dropped the Sun- 
beam’s anchor in the harbor last August, after 
a swift and safe run across—under sail—from 
Margate in forty-eight hours. The ordinary 
route is by way of Hamburg, and from thence 
by steamers making an eight hours’ voyage 
three times a week. Only a couple of these 
hours, however, are spent at sea, the other 
five being occupied by a slow progress down 
the Elbe. Heliogoland is a favorite resort of 
Austrian and German families, who flock 
here during the summer months to enjoy the 
delicious sea-bathing and the inexpensive, 
pleasant sans facon out-of-door life. 

Indeed, the coup d’eil which first presented 
itself reminded me of nothing so much as one 
of the scenes from the opera of “ The Flying 
Dutchman.” There was the same bright sea, 
the dark cliffs and the sandy shore. The 
same sort of long wooden pier straggled out 
into the blue water, and was crowded with 
groups of sturdy, fair, North Sea fishermen. 
They were idling about, too, in true theatri- 
cal fashion, dressed in loose trousers, light- 
blue striped sailor shirts, and blue or red 
woollen caps. Nor did the women look less. 

icturesque in their bright scarlet or yellow- 
ccieaam petticoats, light over-dresses, and 
black or chintz sun-bonnets. 

Small as is the principal island, it yet boasts 
of two towns—one on the high land, and one 
on the low land. There is as much as one 
hundred and seventy feet of difference be- 
tween the two “lands,” and the visitor must 
climb two hundred and three steps, if he 
would reach the upper town from the seashore. 
On this “Oberland” stands the Government 
House, the church, the batteries and their 
magazine, and, higher than all, the splendid 
lighthouse, the lantern of which is two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet above the sea-level. 
This lighthouse not only serves as a warning 
from the rock on which it is built, but is of 
use to vessels entering the Elbe or the Weser,. 
the Eyder or the Jade. There are about 
three hundred and fifty houses on this high 
ground, and eighty on the lower portion of 
the island, called the “ Unterland,” holding 
between them a couple of thousand inhabit- 
ants. These dwellings are so neat and clean 
that their wooden walls and red roofs help to 
produce an indescribably comic effect of the 
whole place having been just taken out of a 
box of children’s toys, and neatly arranged 
in squares and rows. But the combination 
of English comfort with Dutch cleanliness 
and German propriety is very agreeable to 
the eye. 

The church is a curious building, and con- 
tains, suspended from the ceiling, several mod- 
els of ships under full sail, presented, ex voto, 
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from time to time. The women sit by them- 
selves down-stairs, in pews marked with their 
family names; the men sit in a gallery up- 
stairs, round which has been painted, by no 
mean artist, a series of scenes from the Old 
and New Testaments. Some years ago the 
clergyman wished to paint these pictures out, 
which would have been a great pity; for, 
although the mode of treating the subjects 
has not been, perhaps, strictly ecclesiastical, 
they deserve to be retained as relics of a past 
age. It is to be hoped that some loving hand 
may even yet be found to copy or photograph 
these quaint old designs, ere time or progress 
deals still more hardly with them. The font, 
too, is especially curious. It is held up by 
figures so ancient that cognoscenti declare 
they must be the remaining supports of some 
ancient altar to a heathen deity. Whena 
christening takes place there is a preliminary 
ceremony of filling this font, and it is pretty 
to see fifty or a hundred children advancing 
up the aisle in a procession, each bearing a 
little mug of water. The service is Lutheran. 
The clergyman reads from the communion- 
table, and above it is placed a little box 
from which he preaches. Besides this he 
possesses a pew of his own, exactly opposite 
that appropriated to the governor’s use, with 
the communion-table between. Both these 
pews are precisely like opera-boxes, and have 
windows to open and shut. It is not so long 
ago since prayers used to be offered up in 
this very church for wrecks; and it was an 
established custom, if the rumor of one ar- 
rived while service was being performed, for 
the clergyman to shut his book, seize the long 
hatchet like pike placed in readiness for such 
an emergency, and lead his flock to their 
boats. But the mission was scarcely a Chris- 
tian one, for no survivors were ever permit- 
ted to return and tell the tale of what sort of 
welcome they had received on these inhospi- 
table rocks. 

We must remember, however, in mitiga- 
tion of such hard and cruel facts, that from 
father to son for many and many a bygone 
generation the trade and profession of each 
male inhabitant of Heliogoland had been 
that of a wrecker, with a very little exercise 
of the pilot’s or fisherman’s more gentle craft 
during the brief summer months. Indeed, it 
has taken the strong repressive measures in- 
sisted on and strictly carried out by the pre- 
sent governor, to at all subdue this inborn 
tendency to act on the saying of what is one 
man’s extremity being another man’s oppor- 
tunity. The great improvement in wrecking 
morals and manners which has been accom- 
plished with so much difficulty is, however, 
but skin deep, and will even now collapse on 
the smallest chance of escaping detection. 


Whilst the Sunbeam lay in one of the two 
good harbors of these islands, she was the 
object of much curiosity and _ interest. 
Amongst her numerous visitors were some of 
the coast guard. They had been duly shown 
round the yacht, and during this process 
some wag inquired of the coxswain of their 
gig what he would like to take first if the 
vessel were “‘sitting on the rocks.” This is 
a euphemistic equivalent in Heliogoland for 
a vessel being cast away. A half-regretful 
gleam came into his bright blue eyes as the 
man answered, wistfully, “I hardly know, 
sir; but there is a good deal of copper 
about.” As a matter of fact, we had already 
observed that the ventilators and bright brass 
work of our little ship attracted special notice 
and many expressions of half-envious admi- 
ration. But it is only fair to add that we 
had other more peaceful and less professional 
visitors from among the islanders and the 
Bade giiste, avd I often found beautiful bou- 
quets of flowers and graceful messages of 
thanks awaiting me on board when we re- 
turned from a long day on shore. 

The present governor of Heliogoland has 
indeed made enormous reforms in the system 
of legalized wreckage which he found in prac- 
tice on the islands. He has established a 
volunteer corps of native coast-guards, super- 
intended by eight picked coast-guardsmen 
from England. Now, therefore, when a wreck 
takes place on the shore, the errand of those 
battling with the beating surf, the howlin 
wind and the blinding storms of sleet an 
snow, to where the poor ship lies stranded on 
the rocks, is one of succor and not of heart- 
less villany. Formerly the very same men 
would have only hastened to the spot with 
their pikes and hatchets to cut down the bulk- 
heads, force open the hatches, take out the 
cargo, and break up the ship as quickly as 
might be for the sake of appropriating her 
timbers, copper and ballast. As for the un- 
happy crew, their fate would probably be sim- 
ilar to that of some passengers by coach to 
“Frisco” in its earliest days, of whom Arte- 
mus Ward makes mention as being the ob- 
jects of the driver’s special attention. This 
worthy used to make his rounds, kingbolt in 
hand, as soon as possible after an accident, 
and proceed to act on his avowed principle, 
that “ dead men don’t sue; they ain’t on it.” 
But in these more civilized days, if rescue has 
come too late, gentle hands have laid the un- 
fortunate mariuers to rest in this bleak spot, 
and, through the kindness of the governor’s 
wife, each grave in the pretty cemetery in 
Sandy Island, even though nameless, has been 
marked by a small black cross, bearing the 
name of the shipwrecked vessel, and the date 
of its loss, whenever it was possible to ascer- 
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tain them. The rocket apparatus has been 
used on many occasions, too, with the best 


results, 7 


To be continued. 


- et 
GROWING GRAY GRACEFULLY. 


BY VIGNETTE. 


‘‘ So shall the sun in smiles decline, 
And bring a pleasant night.” 


All must grow old, unless they die early. 


No other alternative. Reader! your are in- 


terested to reflect how to grow old—unleas, 
perhaps,; you are perfectly willing to die 


young. 
1. .Consent to grow old. Age cannot be re- 


pelled, and it should not be concealed, denied 


or disguised. We cannot, in these middle 
years of life, apprehend its peculiar peace 


and joy. Spring blossoms with flowers, and 


summer blooms with ripening fruits, but nei- 
ther season reveals the joy and pride of har- 
vest. So early life gives little token of the 


happiness of age, yet reason assures us it 


must have a happiness of its own in store for 
those who attain it in harmony with its con- 
ditions. Remember! when we were children 


the labors, the studies, even the pleasures of 


grown men and women around us were repel- 
lent, or incomprehensible; we could not feel 


e@ the robust, vigorous happiness with which 


adult life assumes its responsibilities, performs 
its labors, and bears its burdens. But when, 
in due growth, we came to these, we took the 
same joy in them which puzzled us children so 
much in the lives of our fathers aud mothers. 
So we can demonstrate (as surely as the as- 
tronomer computes an eclipse) that age is not 
less happy than youth, if it is met and borne 
aright. And observation confirms what rea- 
son alleges; for who does not know some 
among the old appearing happier than the 
young? But age must be met somewhat 
cheerfully. To shriuk from it, to contrive 
evasions and disguises of its approach, to con- 
ceal it to ourselves and deny it to others, is 
no way to enter happily within its restful 
shade. Jt must come. Ir 1s comInG. Away, 
then, with the devices and disguises, the fic- 
tions and pretenses, which falsify advancing 
years. Let the white hairs bloom, accept the 
glasses or the helpful cane, yield up willingly 
whatever of faculty or power age withdraws 
and look for the compensations which it 
brings, for some such aseuredly there are. 
Consent to grow old. 

To live aright in the days of early life will 
go far towards making age happy; for the 
conduct of to-day is the root of the memories 
of to-morrow. We can compute this again 
from what we already know of life. In youth, 
as we all remember, hope was our guide, an- 
ticipation and expectation were the anima- 








ting sentiments; the mind looked constantly 
forward, plans and purposes were its chief 


.| activity. In mature years, as most of us now 


know, realization takes the place of hope; 
the mind concerns itself more with now. 
Clearly there must be, as years accumulate, a 
gradual turning of the mind towards the 
past; memory will become the chosen com- 
panion ; we shall live more and more in what 
we recollect. Youth dwells in the Future; 
manhood in the Present; agein the Past. To 
ponder upon former years enters into the 
heartlife of age just as does the hope and 
prospect of years to come into that of youth. 
Each person is forming that element for his 
age by his life now. The hasty words, the 
foolish deeds, the neglects and omissions, the 
tran: gressions of to-day are the seeds for so 
many mortifications and sorrows to grow rank 
in the white-haired years. Whatever is wise, 
right, generous, seli-sacrificing, honorable in 
the life of to-day is a plant which will ripen 
thick with peaceful and pleasant memories in 
the days when memory is chief factor in hap- 
piness. Plant happy memories. 

Of the recreations, the pleasant occupa- 
tions for leisure time, there are some which 
depend very much upon physical vigor and 
ordinarily must be early relinquished; and 
others which retain interest even when powers. 
and activity have considerably failed. For- 
tunate, therefore, in age is one who has culti- 
vated some lasting pleasures; who has learned, 
during early life, to enjoy some occupations 
which can be still continued. Some of the 
happiest pictures of human life are those in 
which the student, philosopher or writer is 
seen prosecuting the studies which gave him 
eminence far down the hill. A taste for read- 
ing, a fondness for art, for music or for the 
lighter kinds of handiwork, an enthusiasm 
for one’s garden or for the fresh greenness 
and good order of the trees and walks around 
a country home of one’s own, a kindly love 
and care for animals around one’s house, a 
hospitable dinner-table for one’s friends may 
fill with cheer-giving occupation many long 
months no longer available for business or 
aciive life. But these pursuits and tastes 
must be acquired before the season of youth 
is quite flown. Reader, pause a moment; 
call to mind some one whom you know, or of 
whom you have read, whose life is an example 
of serene and happy age. What does he or 
she have for occupation? Are you learning 
to do that thing, or something like it, with 
enjoyment? If not, you are lacking in one 
important preparation; you are behindhand 
in your lesson and will lose your place in the 
class. Learn lasting pleasures. 

2. Cultivate younger friends. Again com- 
puting what must come to pass from what we 
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have already witnessed, we foresee that age 
will be lonely unless there is some timely cul- 
tivation of friendships appropriate for it. 
Where are the friends of our youth? What 
has become of the ties upon which we once 80 
much depended ? What then must be the con- 
tinuance of this process of change, operating 
upon the social affinities in which we now 
live? Granting that we could avoid all loss 
of friendships from estrangement, removals 
and social changes, yet, looking forward to 
the extreme of life, it is clear that one is li- 
able to become alone by the stern necessity 
to outlive one’s friends. Why should not we 
turn, winningly, while we can, towards those 
who in due time are to take our places in life, 
and seek, somewhat advisedly, to make friends 
among those who are younger than we? 
Why not make ourselves useful to the young, 
that we may retain a welcome among them 
when we have become the old? Let us cul- 
tivate young friends. 

Age is the long avenue through which we 
slowly walk towards another life, and death 
is the gate at the end which admits us to the 
world beyond, to the society of the departed 
and the immediate presence of God. ‘This is 
a weary, painful, dangerous walk if we persist 
in walking backwards, with eyes longingly 
fixed only on the life that must be left, and 
no vision of the way that lies before us and 
the life which we approach. ‘Turn around! 
Set the face and the feet towards the world 
to come! It is well to glance backward some- 
times, and refresh the memory with glimpses 
of the path we have trod, of the heights we 
are leaving, on which the declining sun still 
casts a lovely light but which we shall not, 
with quite the same clearness, see again. But 
let the steady, watchful gaze be upon the 
road before usand the goal beyond. Let the 
thoughts fly forward to the heaven for which 
we hope, to its renewed youth, its reunion 
with friends, and its companionship with 
Jesus. We shall not bewail age if we can 
heartily turn towards heaven.—C. Union. 

From Harper’s Monthly. 
THE POTTER'S WHEEL. 
Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round, 
Without a pause, without a sound: 
So spins the flying world away! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 


For some must follow and some command, 
Though all are made of clay. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay: 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon decay : 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 


Turn, tyrn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 
And shall it to the potter say, 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hand? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! ‘Tis Nature’s plan 
That child should grow into the man, 

The man grow wrinkled, old and grey: 
In youth the heart exults and sings, 
The pulses leap, the feet have wings, 
In age the cricket chirps, and brings 

The harvest-home of day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! The human race, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 
Caucasian, Coptic and Malay, 
All that inhabit this great earth, 
Whatever be their rank or birth, 
Are kindred and allied by birth ; 
And made of the same clay. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 

At daybreak must at dark be done, 
To-morrow will be another day: 

To-morrow the hot furnace flame 

Will search the heart and try the frame, 

And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels made of clay. 


Stop, stop, my wheel! Too soon, too soon, 
The noon will be the afternoon, 

Too soon to-day be yesterday : 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the Past, 
And all are ground to dust at last, 

And trodden into clay! 

Henry W. LoneGre.iow. 





THE HEAVENLY PRESENCE. 


God is never so far off 
As even to be near; 
He is within: our spirit is 
The home He holds most dear. 


To think of Him as by our side ” 
Is almost as untrue 

As to remove His throne beyond 
Those skies of starry blue. 


So even while I thought myself 
Homeless, forlorn and weary, 

Missing my joy, I walked the earth, 
Myself God’s Sanctuary. 


FABER, 
-_— 40 


“IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN!” 

I think I would ask permission, if I had 
happened to be born in a city, to have the 
opportunity of passing all my vacations in 
the country, that I might learn the names of 
trees and flowers and birds. We are, asa 
people, sadly ignorant of all accurate rural 
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knowledge. We guess at many country things, 
but we are certain of very few. 

It is inexcusable in a grown-up person, like 
my amiable neighbor Simpkins, who lives 
from May to November on a farm of sixty 
acres in a beautiful wooded country, not to 
know a maple from a beech, or a bobolink 
from a cat-bird. He once handed me a 
bunch of pansies aud called them violets; 
and on another occasion he mistook sweet-peas 
for geraniums. 

What right has a human being, while the 

¥ air is full of bird-music, to be wholly igno- 
rant of the performer’s name? 

A boy ought also to be at home in a barn, 
and learn how to harness a horse, tinker up a 
wagon, feed the animals, and do a hundred 
useful things, the experience of which may 
be of special service to him in after-life as an 
explorer or a traveler, when unlooked-for 
emergencies befall him. I have seen an ex- 
President of the United States, when an old 
man, descend from his carriage and rearrange 
buckles and straps about his horses when an 
accident occurred, while the clumsy coach- 
man stood by in a kind of hopeless inactivity, 
not knowing the best thing to be done. The 
ex-President told me he had learned about 
such matters on a farm in his boyhood, and 

@ 80 he was never at loss for remedies on the 
road when his carriage broke down. . . . 

I would keep “better hours” if I were a 
boy again; that is, I would go to bed earlier 
than most boys do. Nothing gives more men- 
tal and bodily vigor than sound rest, when 
properly applied. Sleep is our great replen- 
isher, and if we neglect to take it regularly 
in childhood, all the worse for us when we 
grow up. If we goto bed early, we ripen ; 
if we sit up late, we decay; and sooner or 

later we contract a disease called insomnia, 
alluwing it to be permanently fixed upon 
us, and then we begin to decay, even in youth. 
Late hours are shadows from the grave. . 

If I were a boy again I would practise 
perseverance oftner, and never give a thing up 
because it was hard or inconvenient to do it. 

@ If we want light, we must conquer darkness. 
When I think of mathematics I blush at the 
recollection of how often I “ caved in” years 
ago. There is no trait more valuable than a 
determination to persevere when the right 
thing is to be accomplished. We are all in- 
clined to give up too easily in trying or un- 
pleasant situations; and the point I would 
establish with myself, if the choice were again 
within my grasp, would be never to relinquish 
my hold on a possible success if mortal 








































































to the occasion. That was a capital lesson 









strength or brains in my case were adequate 


which Prof. Faraday taught one of his stu- 
dents in the lecture-room after some chemical 
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experiments. The lights had been put out in 
the hall, and by accident some small article 
dropped on the floor from the professor’s 
hand. The professor lingered behind, en- 
deavoring to pick it up. “Never mind,” 
said the student, “ it is of no consequence to- 
night, sir, whether we find it or no.” “ That 
is true,” replied the professor, “ but it is of 
grave consequence to me as a principle that I 
am not foiled in my determination to find it.” 
Perseverance can sometimes equal genius in 
its results. ‘There are only two creatures,” 
says the eastern proverb, “ who can surmount 
the pyramids—the eagle and the snail !”— 
Fields’s “ Underbrush.” 


0 


THE seeming shipwrecks we meet with in 


the voyage of life often prove the very things 
which best speed our course to the haven 
where we would be. 








ITEMS. 


Popr Pius IX. died in Rome on the evening of 


the 7th inst., in the eighty-sisth year of his age. 


A TELEGRAM, dated Shanghai, China, on the 3d 


inst., and published in Paris, announees that “an 
asylum for women and cbildren at the city of Tien- 
Tsin bas been burned, Over 2,0CO persons are 
stated to have perished in the flames.” 


Tue Committee on Naval Affairs has reported 


favorably upon the Howgate Polar Expedition bill, ~ 
and urges Congress to make an appropriation in its 
behalf. The report says: ‘‘ There bas never before 
been an opportunity afforded so promising in results 
as the one which now presents itself. To make 
such explorations entirely successful it is essential 
that simultaneous observations be had at different 
points within the Arctic Circle, and for continuous 
periods of time. England, during the present year, 
will fit out two vessels under the explorer Nares, on 
a Polar expedition via the east coast of Greenland. 
Sweden, in 1878, under the auspices of Professor 
Nordenskjold, will explore the Polar regions via 
Norway across to Behring’s Strait. Holland has de- 


termined uponanother. Germany, under the direc- 
tion of the Arctic Exploration Society, has an Obi 
expedition, commanded by Capt. Wiggins, now on 
duty. Russia, during the coming spring, will push 
forward an ethnological expedition, under the 
Helsingsfors Professor, to the Vogels and Ostyacs 
of the Obi and Irtysh.” 


American Exuisits aT Paris.—The publishers of 
the Jron Age, fearing that the tardy acceptance by 
our government of the invitation to send exhibits to 
the Paris Exposition would lead to an imperfect dis- 
play of American resources and metal industries, 
has undertaken to prepare a collective exhibit of 
books, maps, photographs and drawings, which (in 
the absence of special exhibits of the products of the 
mine and rolling-mill) may serve to show the ree 
sources of the country and the importance of its 
metal industries. Such an exhibit, although of lit- 
tle interest to the general public, may be made as 
useful to the exhibitors and as valuable to special- 
ists as more pretentious displays of the minerals 
themselves and of the products of the workshops. 
The Jron Age states that mine owners, metallurgists 
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and manufacturers, in all parts of the country, have 
sent them photographs, drawings, catalogues, etc., 
which will be exhibited, without charge, in a classi- 
fied library, and attention will be called to them by 
circulars printed in several languages. In this way 
it is hoped that the United States may be, in some 
sort, represented in this important branch ‘of its in- 
dustries, notwithstanding the short time allowed by 
Congress for the preparation of exhibits.—Public 
Ledger. 


Tue Streamer “ Merropotis.”’ 
Public Ledger, dated on the 10th inst., from 
Washington, says: An examination by Treasury 
Officials into the history of the steamer Metropolis, 
which was recently wrecked on the North 
Carolina coast, shows some facts not favor- 
able to her owners. Prior to 1871 she was known 
as the Stars and Stripes, and was registered at 407 
tons. In July, 1871, ber then owners, the Messrs. 
Lunt, surrendered her papers at New York, stating 
that she was broken up. The vessel had previously 
been sent te Newburyport, Mass., and there length- 
ened 56 feet, and given a temporary register under 
the name of Metropolis, measuring 878 tons. She 
was afterwards given a permanent register at New 
York. 

Capt. Merriman, of the Life Saving Service, who 
has just returned from the scene of the wreck, says 
“the forward and aft sections of the ship were so 
rotten that they were all broken to pieces, while the 
planking of the middle section, which was compar- 
atively new, was washed ashore in good condition.” 
The lumber, which formed part of the cargo, 
also came ashore in good condition. Captain 
Merriman brought several pieces of the wreck to 
show the condition of the timbers. These, he says, 
“are as rotten as punk.” 


Tue EASTERN QuesTion.—Advices have been re- 
ceived as follows: London, 8th inst.—In the House 
of Commons, this afternoon, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, communicated a sum- 
mary of the terms of the armistice. He said they 
disclose such a state of affairs that the governmext, 
in view of possible disturbance in Constantinople, 
has ordered a portion of the fleet thither, not asa 
departure from neutrality, but as a protection of life 
and property. The government has notified this 


—A despatch to the 


step to the other powers, asking whether they will 
join the movement. {t has also notified Russia. 

London, 9th inst.—The Times approves the gov- 
ernment’s action in sending a portion of the tleet to 
Constantinople. It says: ‘‘All danger of a renewal 
of the war between Turkey and Russia is now over. 
The Russians are practically masters of Constanti- 
nople; nothing remains for us to be concerned about 
but the due settlement of the terms of peace and 
the protection of our immediate interests. Russia 
is under an honorable pledge not to advance further. 
Should she do so under any pretext, she would 
arouse the suspicion and excitement of this coun- 
try, of which the last few days have afforded some 
dangerous premonitory symptoms. But if she will 
loyally restrain her forces even within the limits 
fixed by the armistice, there is no reason why the 
conditions of a permanent peace should not be tem- 
perately discussed and deliberately determined at a 
congress.” 

St. Petersburg, 9th inst.—The Russian Telegraph 
Agency states that the despatch of the British fleet 
to the Bosphorus restores to Russia liberty of action. 
If the object is to co-operate in the maintenance of 
order and the attainment of a durable and equitable 
solution of the Eastern question, the fleet will be 
welcomed as an auxiliary. At any rate, Russia will 
regulate her attitude by that of England. 








NOTICES. 


A Special Meeting of the Committee on Educa- 
tion will be held on Seventh-day, the 16th of Sec- 
ond month, 1878, at 10 o’clock A.M., in Race street 
Meeting-house (south end), Philadelphia. 

All those engaged in teaching Friends’ Schools, 
School Committees and others interested in the 
subject of Education among Friends are particu- 
larly invited. Wma. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 





Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt has been engaged to give a 
course of three popular scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by the gas microscope and stereopticon, be- 
fore the Friends’ Social Lyceum at Race street, on 
the evenings of Second monta 20th, Third month 
20th and Fourth month 17th. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 12, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 


Reported by J. H 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 






| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Commission ee 248 No. 


Grain.—Wheat steady, but not men- 
tioned specially. Sales of 2000 bush, 
at $1.30 for red, $1.33@1.36 for amber, 


. Roberts & Bros. 


GORA ..cccoccsecovcoresssscccscececeee --10174@10214 Delaware avenue. and $1.35@1.40 for white. At the Open 
State 68 2d SETICS....e10e-00104 G@105 | Subject to Market fluctuations. Board 2000 bush. No. 2 red sold at $1.31 
State 6s 3d -eries........ sseeeell3 @ | Butter, Prints, perf. 26@ 30 for March. $1.28 was bidand $1.30 asked 
State 5s new loan... col LL Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 20|for February, and $1.30 bid and $1.33 
City 63 newW..........0 woneecocccee ~11LZY4@13% South Ohio & Ind... “ 18@ 20) asked for April. Corn dull, shippers 
Camd & Amb mtg 68 ’89......109 ews N. Y. State Firxins, “ 23@ 25 | and speculators holding off awaiting 
Phiia & Erie RR 6s............. 103 Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 15@ 18 | further foreign advices. Sales of 5000 
PT & B RB 78 ...cccver..cccceee uke 4834 Wester, ~ ceo 15@ 16 | bush., including rejected, at 45@46c.; 


Penna RR g M 68 C....00-00000 +107 @l0i4 
PC & St Louis RR ~~ 






Poultry—Chickens, per, ib. . 9@ Il 


steamer at 50c.; damp at 50@52c.; good 


eoee 7944@ ‘Turkeys, 1 11 | and prime at 53@54¢; sail, mixed, ele- 
Lehigh Nav 6s ’s4... ++-10444@105 Ducks, “ w.» 12@ 18 | vator, at 52@5z4c., and South’n white, 
Camd & All RR pref... wwe 29 @ Geese, eS 8@ 9/in the cars, at '538@S4e. At the Open. 
Lehigh Valley RR... 38'44@ 3954 | Lard, prime, - 8@  9/| Board prices were lower. 10,000 bush. 
Little =chuyikiil RR... cosseree 44 @ | Live ‘Calves, prime Milch.... 5@ 7%|sail mixed sold at 53'4c. for March; 
Minehiil RR ...... a Live Cattle, per Ib ......ssseee 3@ 5/5090 bush. do. at 533¢c. last half of 


Norristown RR.. - 97 @ 
weneptvente KR.. core 2874@ 30 
Read is. oo 143; 34@ 1534 
Garted Rs of New Jersey. 119 74 11988 
Lehigh Navization,.........0.. 17 @ 18% 






Prime Sheep, “ 


Potatoes, w 





4@ 
| Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 00@ 3 50 
uite, per bbl.. 
Jerseysweet, “ 
Apples, per ies eocceceee -- 3 50@ 5 00 


5 | March; 5000 bush. do. at 52%e. last — 
ef February ; 6000 bush do. at 623 
for February; 5000 bush. do. at 5344 
for March; 6000 bush. do. last half St 
March 63l{e. ., and 5000 bush. do. last 


weve 2 00@ 2 25 
seeeve 2 00@ 2 50 


13th & 15th sts Pass RR...... 83844@ Cranberries, ~ CTALC...000000 : 00@ 2 50 oot April at 543gc. 54c. was bid and 
5th & 6th sts Pass RR ...... -75 @ Cabbage, per 100........0cccee» 2 00@ 3 00 36c. aed for April; 545¢c. bid and 
Green & Coaves Pass RR..... 388 @ Cheese, Nw Y Factory, per lb 183@ 14 Bozo. asked for May, and 45c. bid and 
Phila City Pass RR... 60 @ “ Wes 11@ 13% | 46%c. asked for steamer Corn. = 
Farm & Mech Nat Bauk......126 @ Dried Phat ony evap'd ” 8@ _ 10 | unchanged, but Oats weakened Ic. 

Southwark Nat B-nk.........1&s4@ Peaches, “ pared 20@ 23/ bush., and about 10,000 bush. were vd 
Central Transporcation....... 32! = “unpared 8@ 10 posed of at 834@36c. for white, and 334 


Ins Co of Nth America....... 27 @ 2734 


ene 


Buckwheat flour, per 100.... 2 75@ 3 00 


@34 for mixed. 


Friends are invited. — 








—~/ 


ey 


eight to thirteen years. 
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THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) 

This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term on the 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abnn- 
dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 

West Chester, Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family, Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


FOR RENT IN BRISTOL. 

A very pleasant house, fronting on Radcliff st. 
gas, water, hall, open stairs; 4 rooms on first floor, 
4 on second, 3 in attic, ceiled; good dry cellar, 
large summer kitchen, hydrant and coal bins in it ; 
side entrance, garden. Within 3 minutes’ walk of 
Friends’ meeting and school and of numerous cars 
or boats; post-office in same block. Possession at 
lst of Fourth mo. Apply to 

EMMOR COMLY, Bristol, Pa. 
7 ANTED—TO GO SIX MILES IN THE COUN- 
try daily, a Teacher for three children, from 
Apply by letter, with refer- 
ence, to this office, S. H. C. 
WANTED. 

An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 
ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address 
M. B., Burlington, N. J. 


~~ MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, — 
BONNET MAKER, 


No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








| FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts, 


We have marked all our goods down geeete taking stock 
and now offer them at such prices as will insure their ready 


sale. 

Merinoes in Dark Brown, Olive Brown and Olive Green, 
reduced from $1.25 to $1.00. 

Goods, Plain Shades, 75 cents, 

Dark Brown Mohairs at $1.00, reduced from $1.25. 

Fine Black Mohairs from 50 cents up. 

A full liane of Madounas reduced from 50 to 37 cents. 

Black Cashmeres, all qualities. 

Our summer Silks reduced to 50, 62, 75 and $1.00 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—Just receiveda fresh invoice of Silk Blonde, Crepe 
Lisse, Cap Grenadine, Book Muslin and Book Muslin Hand- 
kerchiefs, with a complete assortment of Underwear, from 
25 cents up. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! 


$25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH &t, Philadelphia. 


|Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and. 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
ESTABLISHED 1835, 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 

Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1126 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADBLPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
GAML. BR, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. .- 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Phila. 








FRIENDS 


LA Ne TI RET A em 


INTELLIGENCER. 





FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


MILES’ 


BAKING 





PREMIUM 


POWDER. 


THE PERFECTIONgOF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. 


It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 


One teaspoonful of MILES’ PREMIUM will 2 ge Saree Gateers a three of any other Powder. 


makes no difference with Ml 


It can_be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 


five hours; fam ae it core the convenience of the Seuaaiieesen This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, an’ we 


challe 
teed or money refun:ted. 


e test. 
PREMIUM = take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. 


Every box guaran- 


READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 
To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder 


Gantizmex: We, nd ind 


Babine P -—* enbhdamanen 1 i ding it; 
ow der, easure in recommending 
- to be fou din the eorivet. 
MRS, J. K. 1623 North 17th Street. 


. ALD 
«* 'S. S. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. 


reigned —. connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 
iphia Home for Infants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium’ 


feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 


MRS. E . oe 924 North Second Strect. 


SWEATMAN. 1508 Green Street. 


eontreent + by E. H. MILES & ©O., 227 and a N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


cungptteed alt desirable varteties, 
and contains none bnt, 


mature 
eee a aa of 6 for $1; or 13 
+ TUustrated sent t free, con 
and ind deseription ate ween plant, with instruct- 
successfully. Hi BRO. 
Nu West 





LIPE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723,46. 
The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of ite sur 

jus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
farniehing insurance at the lowest possible rates. jl pol- 


for their value. Endowment policies 
Agents W . Apply to H.8. 
SERPRENS, Yr Vice-President, 9 ‘2 Chestnut Street, 


a eee & BRO’S 
7 Sones Our large crops 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. of CHICAGO, ILL. 


By, 
enable us to 8 


3. WM. 5, WM. HUTCHINSON. BR. H. HUTCHINSON 
Late of 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Saccessors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


' No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
“ering sent by mail Goods delivered to any part of 
country, free of express charges. 


ei — 


COUNCIL Fi E ] Furnished with fuel by 
THE , FIRE! » —— White Lg = 
— rnd an 4 hy oti of Wars‘ ieee 4 &e. Only 
perer the kind. . B. MEACHAM, ex-supt. of 
dian Affairs, Editor. Monthly, 16 paget is 3 $8. 1.00 per year. 


Samples, 10 cents. Address 
Box 1949, Philndelphia, Pa. 


Oo Agents wanted to subscribe for the Agents’ 

Journal, a handsomely bound 24 page Jour- 
nal, brim fall of interest to Agents. Specimen copy sent 
free. AGENTS’ — New York. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 
18aac DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
? | and aoe Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILAD 4, 











